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By VERNOR ©. FINCH and GLENN T. TREWARTHA, University of 


Wisconsin. WeCraw-Hill Series in Geography. Third Edition. 711 pages, 
$7.00 


Physical geography, as discussed in this text, is an analysis of the resource 
base for nations and peoples. While physical processes are by no means 
omitted, they are minimized in order to lay greater emphasis upon the forms 
of physical elements. In stressing forms the book provides a better concept 
of physical geography as the science which treats potentialities of the physi- 
cal earth for human use. It therefore presents background for human geog- 
raphy and all other social sciences as well. The treatment of the elements 
of weather and climate is abreast with the recent and extensive changes in 
physical climatology. Four full color maps are included to illustrate the text. 


PHYSICAL ELEMENTS OF GEOGRAPHY 
By VERNOR C. FINCH and GLENN T. TREWARTHA, McGraw-Hill 


Series in Geography. Third Edition. 557 pages, $6.00 


This book comprises Part I of klements of Geography and is designed to 
supply textual material covering the physical elements of geography in a 
form particularly suited to classroom discussion in beginning courses in 
college geography. The special merit of the treatment lies in the choice of 


material, in the structure of its organization, and in the manner of its presen- 
tation. 


ASIA'S LANDS AND PEOPLE 


By GEORGE B. CRESSEY, Syracuse University. MeGraw-Hill Series in 
Geography. Second Edition, 597 pages, (textbook edition) $7.50 


Accepted in the original edition as the first really comprehensive volume 
dealing with Asiatic geography from an American viewpoint, this book has 
been fully revised in the second edition. While the over-all organization 
remains the same, much of the book has been rewritten in the light of the 
author's first-hand observation. Essentially a book of facts, this text is also 
one of ideas and is written with an understanding of the people and their 
national problems. Considerable attention is devoted to the postwar aspects 
of geostrategy. Today this gigantic land area is the center of global attention 
and an understanding of this land is necessary to a true appreciation of the 
present world dilemma. 
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NORTHWEST JUNIOR GEOGRAPHERS DESCRIBE 
CLUB PROJECTS* 


Reading 


Pennsylvania 


No corner on earth is too remote to be visited by the Northwest 
Junior High School geography club... either by field trip or by 
letter or, if all other means fail, via the vivid imagination of its 
ever-busy members (Fig. 1). 

For an organization less than three years old, this junior geogra- 
phers’ outfit has compiled an enviable record. For one thing, it is 
the first junior high geography club in Pennsylvania to become 
affiliated with the Pennsylvania State Council of Geography Teach- 
ers and the National Council of Geography Teachers. 

Since its formation, the club members have made 40 large world 
atlases for their school, using the maps from discarded geography 
hooks. Since many of the newer books do not have complete map 
sets as required in the geography course of study, the atlases are 
constantly in demand and the school district has saved considerable 
expenditure. 

DispLay Prosncrs 

The youngsters also have completed 40 booklets on mathematical 
geography and map projection for use in class. Both these items 
were displayed at the recent State Geography Council in Harris- 
burg. 

The germ of the idea for a junior geography group was born in 
December, 1951, at a state council session. Miss Carrie KE. Babb 
brought the idea to Northwest and called for volunteers who were 
‘interested enough in geography to spend many hours doing extra 
work.’’ Instead of the small number expected to volunteer, approxi 
mately 90 boys and girls turned out to join the club. Membership 
finally was set at 35. 

Many new activities have been set into motion by the elub. 
The members took a field trip to a nearby steel mill to learn how 
steel is made from molten metal to finished product, They keep an 


*This short manuscript and pictures first appeared in Public 


Schools published 
by the School District of Reading, Pennsylvania, Spring, 1954 
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up-to-the-minute current events file containing clippings from news- 
papers and magazines so that new geographical developments are 
available for reference. 


One of the more intriguing activities for the pupils is their ex- 
tensive foreign correspondence which brings seattered items of 


Fic. 1. Tour World Via Imagination—So varied are the activities of the North- 
west geography club that an entire assembly program was devoted this year to 
describing the functions of that organization for the student body. The program 
was termed “one of the best of the year” by boys and girls. 


great interest from all portions of the globe into the Northwest 
élassroom. The members take pride in reading their newly-received 
letters. 

Sropy Orner Countries 


This keen understanding of other countries thru first-hand 
contact benefits the boys and girls in virtually every subject in the 
school curriculum. 

But it is in the realm of imagination where the globe-trotters 
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Two of the numerous projects of Northwest 
here as pupils prepare the large 
atlases 


hic. 2. Prepare Atlases for Classes 
High School's geography club are shown 


Junior 
and mount pictures in the new display racks. The 


atlases for class use 
supplement the regular textbooks in the geography curriculum 


really hit their stride. They are engaged now in a cross-country 
trip with stops at virtually every major site in the United States. 


The voyage, of course, is strictly cerebral. 
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Letters have been dispatched to Chambers of Commerce thruout 
the land asking for pertinent information concerning the climate, 
employment possibilities, points of interest and housing conditions 
of their cities. ‘‘What does your city have to offer?”’ the children 
want to know. 

Fink Repies 


Their replies, carefully filed, show that other cities and towns 
are keenly interested in these future travelers. ‘‘Stop to see us 
when you arrive,’’ many of the letters say. 

The work of the club was deseribed for the remainder of the 
student body recently at an assembly program. As the functions 
of the various committees were outlined, large cards bearing the 
list of accomplishments were erected on the stage. 

The collection of information from far and wide which these 
geographers haye amassed is astounding. Be it the dairy problem 
in Holland or the mining operations near Morgantown, they know 
about it (Fig. 2). Collectively, they’re ready for practically any- 
thing. 

As one member put it with a wistful look in his eye, ‘* Boy, I'd 
sure like to get on one of those quiz programs!”’ 


A MODERN GEOGRAPHY DEPARTMENT 
IN A SECONDARY SCHOOL 


JOHN A. BONHAM 


Joint Junior High School, West Chester, Pennsylvania 


The first announcement of plans to construct a new $2,000,000 
Junior High School in West Chester was made by the superin- 
tendent in October, 1952. Each department head was asked to 
meet with the members of his department to plan the type of room 
and equipment which would be needed for maximum efficiency. 

We are fortunate in having a school board, superintendent and 
principal who recognize the importance of geography in our pub- 
lie school curriculum as stressed by the state course of study. 
(Geography has become one of the major subjects taught in our 
schools partly because of the excellent guidance of the former 
department head, Miss Anna James, and partly because qualified 
geography teachers have always been employed. It was natural, 
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therefore, that the new geography classrooms should receive con- 
siderable attention when new plans were being drawn and con- 
sidered. 


PLANNING BY THE TRACHERS 

The first step in considering the plans was to hold a general 
meeting of the geography teachers. They were asked to consider 
and list the equipment each of them felt would be essential for the 
teaching of geography. Naturally, they were to keep in mind the 
ages and needs of the children who would be using the equipment. 
They were also asked to keep in mind that a uniform plan for each 
room would eventually be required in order to economize on the 
cost of equipment. 

After our plans were standardized and each teacher felt that the 
material included was essential to each of us and not just to one, 
our proposals were submitted to the principal for consideration. 
The principal sent our plans to the superintendent where slight 

modifications were made which improved our suggestions. These 
changes were adopted upon the advice of the superintendent and 
f the architect. 
Tue Boarp 
After the architect had estimated the cost of equipping the geog- 
raphy rooms, the plans were presented to the Joint School Board, 
‘ composed of representatives of West Chester and seven adjacent 
townships, for consideration and approval. The board approved 
spending the money for the equipment but requested that it be 
informed in more detail as to how the equipment was to be used. 
The writer was asked to appear at the next board meeting to ex- 
plain to the 42 members exactly how we planned to make use of 
this expensive material. The cost was estimated at 85 cents per 
pupil per year for 30 years, or about the price of one movie per 
pupil per year for 30 years. After the talk and demonstration, the 
writer was not certain whether the members were favorably dis- 
‘] posed or not. There were no questions or comments—just silence, 
Krom the general board, the plan and problem were referred 
to the property committee of the board, Four successive meetings 
were held with the chairman of this committee to decide again 
whether this or that piece of equipment was essential or could 
be eliminated. In addition, it was necessary to decide whether or 
not storage drawers, shelves, etc. should be made of wood or steel; 
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and whether they should be bought in units from a manufacturer, 
built by a local contractor, or made by the school carpenter. Another 
question which came up a number of times was whether or not cer- 
tain pieces of equipment could be installed in future years when the 
hoard had more money. The writer seems to have convinced the 
committee members that the equipment which is not included in the 
plans for a new building, and included in the budget, is generally 
never purchased. 

Another problem that cropped up continuously was the need 
of purchasing expensive blackout curtains for the geography rooms 
when the school plans provided for a visual education room for the 
use of the entire school. It was pointed out, first, that 60 per cent 
of the film library belonging to the school consists of geography 
films and that their use would require the geography department 
to hold classes in the visual education room a disproportionate 
part of the time. Secondly, it was brought out that children must 
be prepared in advance for viewing a given film. This preparation 
includes using such equipment as wall maps, bulletin board dis- 
plays, atlases, filmstrips, slides and other equipment in the class- 
room. A follow-up is also neeessary following a film and this in- 
volves using equipment in the geography classroom. This preview 
and follow-up could not be effectively coordinated were we to use 
the visual education room. 


Resuits KQuipMENT 

We have received, or will receive in the near future, all the 
equipment requested. Our geography department now has five 
rooms which contain identical equipment. There are two men who 
teach five classes each of eighth grade geography (The United 
States), and two men who teach five classes each of seventh grade 
geography (Kurope, Asia, Africa, and Australia). Two men teach 
one class each of geography, in addition to English and history, 
to seventh and eighth grade slow learners. A seventh man teaches 
one class of seventh grade geography in addition to four classes 
of history. 

The five geography rooms have the following equipment: 

1. Wash stand with hot and cold water for washing-up after 

working on models or projects during a class or study period. 
2. A large bulletin board 42 inches wide which extends nearly 
the full length of one long wall. 
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A blackboard along the front wall of the room. 

Blackout curtains (to be installed). 

Map rails over the blackboard and bulletin boards. 

Two banks of 10 drawers each. Kach drawer measures 40 
inches deep by 50.5 inches wide by 2.5 inches high. These 
are for storing blank and completed outline maps dealing 
with such subjects as rainfall, vegetation, population, climate 


or other geographic characteristics of specific areas. In addi 
tion, commercially printed maps of various regions and 
countries can be stored here flat. The surface of the drawers, 
forming an area 40 inches deep by nine feet long, is used as 
a drawing table and work area for the children. 

Above the drawing table is a set of adjustable shelves (made 
by our school carpenter) mounted on the wall. These shelves 
are four feet high and nine feet long. They will be used 
to display material related to the work being done in the class. 
This generally includes maps, posters and models that have 
been made by the children. 

The geography department now has all the equipment for a 
weather station, except for an anemometer. Just as soon as an out 
side location can be decided upon, and a shelter built, this will be 
utilized. There is also a tracing table which is for the general 
use of the department. Our new library will contain many books 
of reference or general information which will help the children. 


CONCLUSION 

Thru the efforts and understanding of our school administra 
tion and school board, we believe we are able to offer our children 
every opportunity to learn geography. The results will depend, of 
course, upon the teachers’ guidance. But we are confident that our 
geography teachers are among the best trained, hard-working, and 
capable teachers available and can train students who will be well 
vrounded in geography. 
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SOME ASPECTS OF POPULATION TRENDS 
IN PENNSYLVANIA 


E. WILLARD MILLER 


The Pennsylvania State University, State College 


The historical trends of population growth, the distribution 
of the people and how they make their living in the different parts 
of the state are basic questions to heed when considering the eco 
nomic development of Pennsylvania. According to the United 
States Census of 1950, the state had 10,498,000 persons (Fig. 1). 
This places Pennsylvania as the third most populous state, exceeded 
only by New York and California. Of the people in Pennsylvania, 
nearly three-fourths are classified as urban dwellers while slightly 
less than one-fourth live in rural areas. There are approximately 
3,800,000 persons employed in Pennsylvania, of whom about 35 per 
cent are in manufacturing, 18 to 20 per cent in wholesale and retail 
trade, 7 to 8 per cent in mining, 6 to 7 per cent in agriculture, 10 
to 12 per cent in personal services, about 5 per cent in construction 
and 15 to 20 per cent in other oecupations. 


PopuLaTion TRENDS 
In the growth of the population of Pennsylvania three distinct 
periods can be recognized (Fig. 1). The first period was the settle- 
ment of the state with the removal of the frontier which lasted 
‘from the time of the first settlement in 1681 to about 1840. The 
second period from 1840 to 1910 was one of great growth in popu- 
lation due to the development of the state’s natural resources and 
growing economic opportunities as a result of the change from an 
agricultural to an industrial economy. During this period total em- 
ployment in all occupations rose from 345,000 to 3,130,000. The last 
period from 1910 to the present has been one of limited population 
growth. In the modern period the pattern of growth becomes com- 
plex as economic opportunity declines in certain areas and con 
tinues to expand in other regions. 

Altho Pennsylvania was one of the last colonies to be founded, 
its population grew rapidly so that in 1776 it ranked third in size, 
and by 1790 its population was second only to Virginia. At this 
time when the population was 454,000, people were largely con 
centrated in the southeastern, south central and southwestern sec 

tions of the state. In tracing the advancing frontier after 1790, it 
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ay be noted that by 1800 settlement had extended up the North 
Branch of the Susquehanna from the Wyoming Valley to the New 
York border. Between 1800 and 1820, the unsettled region of north 


POPULATION OF PENNSYLVANIA 
1790-1950 


MILLIONS 


Fic. 1, Population trends in Pennsylvania from 1790 to 1950. Notice the increasing 


importance of urban dwellers after 1860 
western Pennsylvania, which was the last section of the state to be 
oecupied, had diminished considerably in size. 


By 1830 the vacant spaces in the northern tier of counties, the 
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northeastern counties and most of the northwestern counties had 
heen fairly well settled. Only a very small area in the rugged Alle- 
gheny Mountains in what is now Cameron, Elk and Forest counties 
remained unsettled. By 1840 even these areas had a few small set- 
tlements, and the frontier, long in the process of being settled, 
had disappeared. At this time Pennsylvania’s population had in 
creased to 1,724,000 people. Hach decade from 1790 to 1840 saw 
an increase of 27 to 39 per cent over the preceding ten-year period. 
This growth of population was largely due to the development of 
commercial activities and the agricultural and lumbering resources 
of the state. 

setween 1840 and 1910 the population expanded rapidly reach 
ing 4,282,000 in 1880 and 7,665,000 in 1910. Each decade experienced 
a population growth of 20 per cent or greater over the preceding 
decade, This increase would not have been possible without the 
large number of immigrants from Kurope. The number of foreign 
born in Pennsylvania increased steadily to a peak of 1,483,000 in 
1910. During the early portion of the period the immigrants came 
largely from Lreland, Germany and Great Britain. After 1890 
immigration from northern Kurope declined and was replaced by 
immigrants from southern and eastern Kurope. 

This growth of population reflected the expanding economy of 
Pennsylvania. It was truly a land of great opportunity. From 
1840 to 1910 the value of manufactured products rose more than 
1,000 per cent and the number of workers increased from 105,000 
to 877,000. The development of the state’s mineral resources was 
also phenomenal during this 70-year period. The mining activities 
attracted many people into areas that had little previous settle- 
ment. Employment directly in mining increased from a total of 
4,600 workers in 1840 to 368,000 in 1910. As a result of this eco- 
nomie growth the modern industrial city came into existence and 
hy 1910 more people lived in urban communities in Pennsylvania 
than in any other state. 

Since 1910 the rate of population growth in Pennsylvania has 
slowed considerably. There are a number of factors that have 
caused this modern trend. While the overall economy continues 
to grow this development is largely limited to a few sections of the 
state. As the basic resources, particularly mineral fuels and forests, 
are depleted, these regions are now experiencing a decline in eco- 
nomic opportunity. As a result, people are migrating away from 
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these areas. However, to offset the decline in these regions expand- 
ing economic opportunities in manufacturing, wholesale and retail 
trade, transportation and communication and personal services 
have made it possible for the state’s population to grow gradually 
but steadily in recent decades. For example, during the period 
1910 to the present, employment in manufacturing and trade more 
than doubled. Thus, as the primary industries—particularly mining 
and forestry—are declining in importance, the growth of secondary 
and tertiary industries have maintained an expanding economy. 


DistRIBUTION OF POPULATION 


The average density of population in Pennsylvania is about 250 
persons per square mile, but the people are by no means evenly 


POPULATION DENSITY 


(PERSONS PEP SQUARE MILE) 


unver 25 50 10 100 10 500 over 
25 10 50 00 10 1500 


Fic, 2. Population density by counties in Pennsylvania, The southeast and southwest 
have notable concentrations of people with highest densities in Philadelphia and Alli 
gheny Counties. 


distributed over the state. The density varies from more than 
16,000 persons per square mile in Philadelphia to less than five 
persons per square mile in the north central portion of the state. 
The numbers of people that inhabit a given area in a country where 
population can move freely is a resultant of many factors. Among 
these are the relief of the land, the healthfulness of its climate, 
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the productivity of its agriculture, the richness of its mineral 
wealth and the state of development of its industries and services. 

In Pennsylvania three distinet regions of population density 
may be recognized on Figure 2. In eastern Pennsylvania there are 20 


counties,’ 


and in western Pennsylvania 12 counties with an average 
population density of more than 100 persons per square mile.’ 
In contrast 35 counties of the central and northern portion of the 
state have average densities considerably below 100 persons per 
square mile. Environmental conditions and economic activities have 
clearly played an important role in the development of this pattern. 


AGRICULTURE 


VALUE OF CROPS — MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 


$4,000,000 


Fic. 3. Value of agricultural crop production in Pennsylvania in 1952. Notice the out- 
pt 


tanding importance of southeastern Pennsylvania and particularly Lancaster County 


In eastern Pennsylvania the 20 counties with an average density 
of population of 100 or more persons per square mile had a total 
population of 5,587,000 persons in 1950, or about 55 per cent of the 


‘The eastern Pennsylvania counties with an average density of 100 or more persons 
per square mile are Philadelphia, Delaware, Chester, Montgomery, Bucks, York, Lan- 
caster, Berks, Lehigh, Northampton, Dauphin, Lebanon, Northumberland, Schuykill, 
Carbon, Columbia, Luzerne, Lackawanna, Montour and Cumberland 

*The western Pennsylvania counties with an average density of 100 or more 
Ene, Mercer, Lawrence, Beaver, Butler, Armstrong, Alle- 
gheny, Westmoreland, Blair, Cambria, Fayette and Washington 


persons per square mile “at 
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state’s total. The largest single concentration of population in 
Pennsylvania is in the city of Philadelphia which has a population 
of 2,071,000 or about 20 per cent of the state’s total. Within this 
section there are also nine cities—Allentown, Bethlehem, Harris- 
burg, Lancaster, Chester, Reading, Seranton, Wilkes-Barre 
and York—which have a population of more than 50,000 persons. 
In these 20 counties more than 80 per cent of the total population 
are urban dwellers. 

The large densities of population in eastern Pennsylvania are 
due to a combination of a good physical environment and a great 


MANUFACTURING 


VALUE OF PROOUCTS — MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 


Fic. 4. Value of manufacturing products in Pennsylvania in 1952. Manufacturing has its 
greatest concentrations in Philadelphia and Allegheny Counties 


industrial economy. This area has about 60 per cent of the economic 
activities of the state (Figs. 3, 4 and 5). Consequently, there are 
about 2,000,000 persons employed in the region. However, thru 
out this region there are considerable contrasts in the types of 
economic opportunities. In the southeastern corner and extending 
westward including the Great Valley is the richest farming region 
of the state (Fig. 3). This same area is one of large urban develop 
ment and is the most important diversified manufacturing area in 
Pennsylvania (Fig. 4). In the northern portion of this area, the 
large densities are primarily due to the great concentrations of 
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people in the anthracite mining areas (Fig. 5). 

In western Pennsylvania 12 counties have an average density 
of population of 100 or more persons per square mile (Fig. 2). 
This area has a total population of 3,366,000 persons, or about 33 
per cent of the state’s total. The city of Pittsburgh with its 
676,000 people, nearly seven per cent of the state’s population, is the 
major city of this region. Besides Pittsburgh there are four cities— 
Altoona, Erie, Johnstown and MeKeesport—which have a popula- 
tion of more than 50,000 persons. 


COAL PRODUCTION 


OF DOLLARS) 
A situminous antwracite 


$28,000,000 


Fic. 5. Value of anthracite and bituminous coal production in Pennsylvania in 1952. 
Bituminous coal provides about 56 per cent of the value of coal mined in Pennsylvania 


while anthracite provides 44 per cent. 


The concentration of people in these 12 counties is largely due 
to bituminous coal mining and industrialization in the river valleys 
of western Pennsylvania (Figs. 4 and 5). This area has between 
25 and 30 per cent of the total economic activities of the state but 
has more than 60 per cent of the employment in the bituminous 
coal industry. Thus, the significant population densities are pri- 
marily due to the development of manufacturing and the exploita- 
tion of its mineral resources. 

If the eastern and western counties with an average density 
of population of 100 or more persons per square mile are combined, 
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we find that these 32 counties with an area of approximately 42 per 
cent of the state have nearly 90 per cent of the total population 
and more than 80 per cent of the economic activities of Pennsyl 
vania. In central and northern Pennsylvania there are 35 counties 
with population densities that vary from less than five to slightly 
over 100 persons per square mile (Fig. 2). This area has a total 
population of 1,441,000 persons or about 14 per cent of the state’s 
total. These low densities of population are directly related to ad 
verse physical environmental conditions and limited economic re 
sources (Figs. 3,4 and 5). The Allegheny High Plateaus with aver 
age densities of less than 15 persons per square mile is the sparsest 
settled area of the state. The only significant density of people 
in this section is found in the Bradford Oil Field of McKean County. 
The population of most of the northeastern glaciated section with 
its podzolie soils and short growing season is between 25 and 50 
persons per square mile. In the Ridge and Valley Province of cen 
tral Pennsylvania the population is concentrated in the valleys 
and the ridges are essentially unpopulated. As a result the south 
ern ridge country has a low average density of only 25 to 50 people 
per square mile, while the limestone valleys and the Susquehanna 
lowland have a higher average density varying from 50 to over 
100 persons per square mile, 


PorpuLATION MOVEMENTS 

Since the earliest period there has been considerable migration 
into and out of the state and between various parts of the state. 
Pennsylvania provided a large share of the pioneer groups which 
settled the midwestern and Pacific coast states in the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries. In more recent times, Pennsylvania has 
continued to lose population to other states. In 1930, there were 
1,714,000 people who were born in Pennsylvania but living in other 
states, while only 964,000 born in other states were living in 
Pennsylvania. This was a net loss of 750,000, the largest suffered 
by any state. 

From decade to decade there has also been considerable move- 
ment of population within the state. These population shifts are 
significant and important in relation to the economic status and 
welfare of a community or region for several reasons, First, most 
people who permanently change their home do so because of some 
strong motivating force, usually economic in character. They seek 
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opportunity, or they flee from lack of opportunity. Both immi 
gration and emigration from a region produce definite economic 
and social problems. Second, study of population trends is a pre 
requisite to intelligent planning for sanitation, water supply, parks, 
schools, roads, public utilities and many other publie and semi-public 
services. Studies of population distributional trends are not only 
necessary to provide for the welfare of the people, but are also of 
value to private interests, such as industries producing goods for 
direct consumption. Third, study of population trends is of value 
in gauging the effect of, and in looking toward possible guidance of, 
such trends themselves. These population trends may be analyzed, 
and those that are unfavorable checked while those that seem 
healthy may be encouraged. 

One of the remarkable movements in population which is re- 
flected from the earliest census in 1790 has been the change in the 
urban and rural population. In 1790, ninety per cent of the popu- 
lation was rural. Since then the proportion of urban to rural in- 
habitants, which was one to nine in 1790, has become more than 
two to one today. This urban migration is ever more. strik- 
ing when it is remembered that in 1790 practically all dwellers 
in rural territory were farmers, but with the development of mod 
ern transportation, a large number of industrial and commercial 
workers have moved in to areas surrounding the large urban 
agglomerations. Thus, they are able to dwell in the country while 
working in urban industry and commerce. At the present time 
less than 10 per cent of the state’s population are rural farm 
dwellers. 

Since 1800 the urban population has grown more rapidly than 
the rural population with the exception of only one decade, that of 
1930 to 1940. The greatest percentage increase in urban growth 
occurred between 1840 and 1850 when the urban population in 
creased by 76 per cent. Between 1930 and 1940, because economic 
opportunity was at a low ebb, the large concentration of people 
in cities found it difficult to obtain adequate employment. As a 
result there ensued a reverse movement of the population back to 
rural areas and small towns where living costs were less. 

With the outbreak of World War II, the movement to the 
urban areas once again resumed, and since 1940 the population 
of urban areas has increased more rapidly than in rural areas. 
It is also of great importance that the largest urbanized areas are 
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increasing in population at the greatest rate. This is strikingly 
shown in the decade from 1940 to 1950 when only four counties 
in Pennsylvania—Philadelphia, Bucks, Delaware and Allegheny 

had a growth of more than 100,000 people. The combined gain 
of these four counties was approximately two-thirds of the total 
population gain of the state. 

Since 1940, there has been a decline in population in 26 of the 
67 counties. The largest decrease was in the anthracite region with 
a loss by emigration of more than 130,000 people. Of the counties, 
Luzerne experienced the greatest loss with more than 50,000 of its 
inhabitants, about 12 per cent of its total population, migrating 
to other areas. There has also been a decline in population in a 
number of the counties of the bituminous coal region, notably 
Fayette and Westmoreland. Small decreases in population have 
also occurred in the forest counties and in the poor agricultural 
sections of the state. 


CONCLUSIONS 

The growth or decline of population in a region is normally 
a good indicator of the economic prosperity of that area. While 
the modern rate of population growth of Pennsylvania is lower 
than that of the nineteenth century, a steady population increase 
has continued in recent decades. However, because of the mature 
nature of the economy it cannot be expected that there will be a 
spectacular growth in the foreseeable future. The most striking 
changes will likely occur in the present distributional pattern as 
a result of internal migration caused by decline of economic activi 
ties in one area and growth in another section. 


THE MEMPHIS AAG MEETINGS 


“The Fifty-first Annual Convention of the Association of Amer 
ican Geographers will meet at the Hotel Peabody in Memphis, Ten 
nessee, on April 11-14, 1955, The Association will be the guest of 
Memphis State College. All enquiries concerning excursions, ex- 
hibits, and local arrangements should be addressed to Professor 
R. W. Johnson. Room reservations should be made directly with 


Hotel Peabody.’’—The Professional Geographer, January, 1955. 
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SELECTING FREE MATERIAL FOR GEOGRAPHY 
OF THE HOME STATE 


ADOLF STONE 
Long Beach City College, Long Beach, California* 


Assuming that a good geography text on any one of the 48 states 
of the Union is the exception rather than the rule, the California 
experience presented here might be duplicated in any other area 
of the United States. 

BiBLIoGRAPHY 


Needless to say, a bibliography is especially important where 
students do not have access to a text. But a bibliography, no matter 
how complete, is no substitute for the chapter by chapter reading, or 
the study of diagrams, maps and pictures. It was therefore decided 
to assemble the many brochures, ete. available in and on the state 
in a pamphlet file. California, like any other state, is running over 
with roadmaps published by oil companies, by auto clubs and by 
chambers of commerce. In selecting rather than collecting good 
maps of the state it was found that most companies emphasize the 
service to the public over the promotion of a certain product. The 
Union Oil Company map comes closest to the standards of the pro- 
fessional cartographer. Copyrighted by Jefferson and Co., Denver, 
it offers good physical colors, almost a relief of the state. It is 
folded in accordion fashion enabling the students to open sections 
rather than to unfold the entire map in a crowded classroom and 
each section is handily indexed on the outside. A visiting teacher 
from Holland graded this map ‘‘much better than the average 
schoolmap.’’ Since there is no limit to gasoline station maps each 
student not only has his own map in class but he can hang up a 
second copy on the wall of his study. A map folder available at 
Standard and Chevron stations adds to each map-page colored pie- 
tures with deseription and an index of cities and towns with yearly 
revised population figures. Autoclub maps were considered most 
helpful in the study of smaller areas, such as a lake, a town, a city. 
For the more specialized assignments on forest distribution, oil 
areas, croplands, ete., free materials are cheerfully furnished by 


* Credit is due to the Long Beach City College Library for setting up the pamphlet 
file 
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FREE MATERIAL FOR GEOGRAPHY 
the respective associations, such as the tree farmers, oil research 
institute and fruit growers. Here, however, the promotional aspects 
should be pointed out to the student. 

All statewide agencies are in the map business. Mach state gov 
ernment has a department which takes care of the natural re- 
sources, With a forestry and a mining division, with a fish and game 
commission and with park and recreation supervision. In addition 
the state’s department of education distributes material on the 
fauna and flora, on climate, ete. All California state agencies are 
listed in a Blue Book published yearly by the state government and 
nailed to all school libraries upon request. There are few resources, 
vegetable, mineral or animal, for which a state does not have official 
charts or maps with explanatory pamphlets. It seems no request 
is turned down as long as it is clearly stated. Then there are the 
many groups interested in conservation, such as, save the redwoods, 
wildlife protection, sportsfisherman and others, which bring their 
case to the public in many fine maps and charts, showing the de- 
crease or the increase of the wealth of the state. Since the geogra 
pher shares the views of the conservationist all material on conser 
vation is useful in a regional study. 

The California State Chamber of Commerce has published a 
guide to various maps and charts. This guide astounds the reader 
with its list of low cost or even gratis distribution of the good in 
formation obtainable on all geographical aspects from the conti 
nental shelf to the highest peak. 

Kispecially cooperative are the federal agencies operating 
in a state. The Bureau of Reclamation handling irrigation 
projects and the like tells the public about it with wall-size maps as 
well as with small folders and the United States Department of 
Commerce and the United States Department of Agriculture by 
their very nature are in the weather and climate business complete 
with temperature, frost and isobaric charts. The Commerce De 
partment Weather Bureau distributes 48 brochures titled ‘Climate 
of the States ...’’ from Alabama to Wyoming. And since the 
American public’s interest in meteorology and climatology is on 
the increase since World War II, private companies, gas power, 
water, ete. give out charts and data on local rainfall, frost fre- 
quency, length of growing season, groundwater tables and water 
purity. Even a bankhouse, The Security First National Bank, joined 
the ranks with a yearly rainchart as a service to customers. And 
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a radio station, KEI, enlightens ‘‘listeners’’ with a landform map, 
which shows the temperature differences of high and of low lands. 


SELECTION Orren A PROBLEM 


Selection becomes most difficult, when a unit on economic geog- 
raphy is approached. The State’s products are most ‘‘advertised’”’ 
by businessmen, their chamber of commerce as well as by 
the county. It seems best to start with the State Chamber of 
Commerce. This institution in California maintains a research 
department, which publishes among promotional pamphlets a 
yearly ‘‘ Economic Survey of the State.’’ The information in this 
handbook was found dependable and not biased towards one or the 
other area or towards one or the other product. Of course for area 
projects the students will have to secure statistics from local 
sources, Which probably again are best disseminated with the help 
of the teacher. In one particular case a chamber of commerce in a 
small county asked the local high school to prepare a report on the 
county and all inquiries mailed to Del Norte were answered by 
the school. Good production figures also can come from statewide 
business as California’s Bank of America, which shows the eco- 
nomic growth of the state year by year in colored charts bound in 
booklet form. 

Carry Turu A 

A project as described here can go on and on. Our col- 
lege library however has already a well-stocked pamphlet file, 
which in its breakdown follows the course outline unit by unit. 
Beyond that each student every semester works on his own collec 
tion, which pretty soon changes into a selection. Individual student 
orders for material add to the student’s experience and as a rule 
students like to receive this type of mail. However, in some instances 
a collective request for ‘'30’’ copies signed by the teacher will 
have better results. Whenever the material is available locally the 
student will find a way of getting it. Students, who in the mean- 
time graduated into the teaching profession, assure the writer that 
their private California pamphlet files were not thrown away when 
the geography course ended and that the free pamphlets and maps 
are now enjoyed by their elementary and junior high school stu 
dents in effective units on the home state. 
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A HEARTENING TEACHER 


A HEARTENING TEACHER* 


J. RUSSELL WHITAKER 


George Peabody College for Teachers 


When asked recently to talk a few minutes about some quality of 
suecessful teaching, | began thinking of the traits usually con 
<idered and of former teachers who displayed them. My mind re 
turned repeatedly to one man, one of the greatest teachers I ever 
had, and | began to ponder on the secret of his success. The convie 
tion grew that he was an effective teacher because of unusual 
strength in one particular way: he put heart into his students. How 
did he do it? Perhaps he had a secret his students never discovered. 
But three years as a student of his and nine as a fellow teacher 
vielded, in memory, what seemed to be the reasons for his success. 

He put heart into his students. The general student left his 
classes more hopeful, more interested in the world, more sure of his 
place in it. The professional student felt sure that this teacher would 
lead him at once into fruitful lanes where there would be work espe 
cially for him. 

He set an encouraging example in many ways for the young men 
who were specializing in his field. He was careful in preparing for 
his teaching. For him teaching was consciously an art, as well as a 
science. He was a zestful teacher. He enjoyed his work. Students 
‘aught that enthusiasm. Said one, ‘‘I could sit and listen to him 
lecture all day.’’ He was a productive scholar. A favorite statement 
of his, ‘‘One article a year from each geographer would work 
wonders in the profession,’’ set a standard that large numbers of 
his students have conscientiously followed. He was an active leader 
in professional organizations. When his students attended their 
meetings they could be proud that he was there and clearly in the 
foreground. 

Altho a man with perhaps more than the average number of 
personal trials and disappointments, he laid no burdens on others 
hy complaining. He consumed his own smoke. He never dampened 
the ardor of younger men by pessimistic predictions. Even when 
forced by premature senility to early retirement he continued to be 
an inspiration. 

He said what he had to say in simple words. He avoided techni 


*Ray Hughes Whitbeck, 1871-1939. Professor of Geography, University of Wis 
consin, 1909-1937; editor, JourNnar 1910-1919. 
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cal terms whenever possible. His simplicity was certainly based in 
part on his desire to be helpful; to encourage. In his teaching he 
never resorted to browbeating and sarcasm. Said he, ‘‘ All a college 
student needs to know is where he stands. It is unnecessary to re- 
huke or chide him.’’ 

No one feared him. He was always kind and self-possessed. Stu- 
dents could be absolutely sure that his response would be gentle 
and considerate no matter what happened. Only once in class did | 
see him rebuke a student, and that was when that student had been 
unfair in his eriticism of a seminar report of another. 

He was sparing of criticism but ready with praise. He tempered 
his comments to the strength and the needs of the student. He found 
good in the weakest paper as well as in the strongest, and he was 
able to make helpful suggestions for the improvement of both. 

His office door was always open. At any time of the day from 
eight until five he was available if not in class; At any time a stu 
dent was welcome to go in and talk about anything on his mind. He 
had the ability to listen and to ask questions that showed he was 
truly interested in what the student was telling him. No shuffling 
of paper, faraway look, or shifting of his chair to indicate that the 
interview should be ended. 

He was alert to opportunities to launch his students on their 
chosen career, and to him that career should include writing for 
those who were specializing in his field. He arranged, for example, 
to publish the papers of a seminar class as one complete number of 
the JourNaL or Grocrapuy and edited the papers himself. Anyone 
who has assessed the mine-run output of a seminar can be sure that 
he had a great deal of editing to do. 

He was interested in the total welfare of his students. He loaned 
one young man the money on which to get married; indeed, offered 
it unsolicited, There was never a suggestion that getting married 
on borrowed money might possibly be an unwise step. 

It was disconcerting to a beginning graduate student to have 
this man ask him to clip out the valuable parts of a set of magazines 
for permanent file and to throw the rest away. This was a display 
of confidence that was almost too much for a beginner. But it was 
heartening at that. 


Perhaps there lay the innermost secret of this teacher’s ability 
to put heart into his students. He believed in each student’s ability 
and made the student aware of that confidence in him, He was a 
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living example of what Henry Drummond had in mind when he 
wrote, ‘*The people who influence you are the people who believe in 
you...’’ and ‘‘If we try to influence or elevate others, we shall soon 
see that success is in proportion to their belief in our belief in 
them.”’ 


TEACHERS PLAN A FIELD TRIP 


ELOISE S. RANDALL 


Silas Wood School, Huntington Station, New York 


‘Learning by Doing,’’ John Dewey’s philosophy, might be 
changed to ‘‘Learning by Seeing’’ as a philosophy for the field 
tripper. 

A three-week field trip thru the Great Lakes and then by train to 
Hudson Bay is packed with geographic patterns, associations and 
functions. Those of us from the east coast who knew of the mid-west 
and inland cities only thru reading and pictures, had the thrill 
of seeing real live landscapes. 


Great Lakes 

Niagara Falls. A train trip to Buffalo and a day at Niagara Falls 
started the tempo of the days to come. Former visits to Niagara 
Falls had lacked the appreciation now gained by learning some of 
the geologic facts about this vicinity. 

Four days on the 8S. 8S. South American cruising the Great Lakes 
gave the group time to get acquainted with each other and to talk 
with fellow passengers. We had time for meetings in which reports 
gave pertinent information of places we would be visiting. 

Soo Locks. What an experience, even tho it was 1:30 at night, 
to go thru the Soo Locks! We watched as our ship proceeded into 
the lock and the water came in to raise it the necessary 21 feet 
to proceed from Lake Huron into Lake Superior, Pleasure ships 
such as the S.S. South American go thru the single Canadian lock. 
All the commercial traffic of the Great Lakes Freighters goes thru 
the four American locks. 

Paper Mill. Our boat docked for a few hours at Munising, the 
center of the pulp, paper and wooden ware industries, A visit to a 
paper mill proved to be very informative as we watched the trans 
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forming of logs into fine paper, following each step along the way. 

Iron and Steel Industry. After traveling over Lake Krie, Lake 
St. Clair, Lake Huron and Lake Superior, we disembarked at the 
terminal port of Duluth where we had the opportunity of learning 
something about the steel industry. 

Pictures can never adequately portray the spectacular per- 
formance of steel-making. To watch an open hearth furnace being 
charged; to look into the furnace thru a peep hole and see the boil- 
ing, bubbling liquid steel; to watch the men and machines at their 
various tasks; and then to see a furnace tapped, provide impressions 
which one cannot secure from pictures or word descriptions. 

Less spectacular but equally as interesting was following the 
process of rolling the steel ingot into rods, of pulling them into the 
size of wire and of making this wire into fencing or nails. 

The Mesabi Iron Range, 70 miles from Duluth, produces some 
of the richest iron ore in the world. Here we learned of the experi- 
mental work with taconite, a layered bed of rock containing mag 
netite instead of hematite. It is 25 per cent to 30 per cent iron in the 
form of tiny particles of oxide diffused thruout the rock. The proe- 
ess of transforming this low grade rock into a high grade ore for 
use in making steel is long and expensive. 


Roure ro CHURCHILL 


As we boarded the train for Hudson Bay at Winnipeg our group 
of 20 became a part of the Seventeenth Annual Tour to Churchill. 
There were over 200 people starting on the adventures of the 
Northland. The train was to be our home for a week, where we ate 
and slept as we traveled north across the Laurentien Shield where 
the landscape of many lakes and heavy, black clay soil were evi- 
dences of the glacial history of this section. Before arriving at 
Churchill on Hudson Bay we would travel across the taiga, tundra 
and muskeg areas. We could see the trees becoming more sparse 
and stunted in growth. The telephone poles were placed in tripod 
fashion because that is the only way they ean stand in the swampy 
and frozen ground. The telephone poles marked off the miles by 
being numbered. For 35 miles we traveled across the ‘‘Barrens’”’ 
where the country is sparsely treed and the ground is covered with 
moss, 

Flin Flon. An interesting stop was at the mining town of Flin 


Fon, only 25 years old. The town is built near the copper and zine 
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mine which is the reason for its existence. It is constructed on 
rocks where it is impossible to dig or where there is no soil. Sewer 
and water pipes are encased in wooden rectangular boxes which 
also serve as sidewalks. These encasements stand about three feet 
high. Wooden stairs are public thorofare for the various levels, 
Snow sometimes comes in September, One-third of the population 
of 18,000 is under the age of 20. 

The Pas. The Pas, pronounced ‘‘the pa,’’ is the Gateway to the 
North. All freight and every visitor to the north must pass thru 
this town. The Pas has a history that extends back 262 years as 
compared with Flin Flon’s 25 years. The railroad extends 510 
miles from The Pas to Churchill. It was completed in 1929 for 
the purpose of shipping grain from the prairie by way of the Port 
of Churchill. 


CHURCHILL 

Churchill is located on a level piece of land. Very old trees of 
willow and birch are only three feet tall. Main Street is wide but 
dusty and stony. The Hudson Bay Company has its store here 
as well as in every little town in the Northland, Indians still trade 
furs. Two or three other stores, a school, Post Office and Igloo 
Theater, a Catholic and a Protestant mission church and a couple 
of hotels comprise the center of town, At the docks are the grain 
elevators towering 210 feet high. Three ships were being loaded 
with grain. Another ship was being loaded with supplies to be taken 
to posts along the coast north of Churchill. The navigation season 
is 98 days, from July 25 to October 31. 

As we looked out over Hudson Bay we could see the white 
whales. Later we visited the factory where the whales were cut up, 
blubber tried out for oil and the meat chopped and frozen. 

In this warm weather how could one imagine the cold, windy 
season when in a minute of exposure a nose could be frozen? It 
was impossible to understand the hardships these people have, 
simply to exist in such a rugged climate. 


VALUES 
On such a trip as this, one ‘‘sees’’ the way people live, the in 

fluence of topography and climate on their lives and also the de 

velopment of a territory. 

Of what value is such a trip to an elementary teacher? 
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1. The contacts we made, within the group, among other travel- 
ers, with other teachers, with townspeople where we stopped and 
with business people were a big part of our worth-while experiences. 

2. The pictures and material we were able to collect will be 
useful time and time again, 

3. The definite information we gained of various processes in in- 
dustry will lead to better teaching of many topics. 

4. The topographic and geologic facts of sections of the country 
are important background knowledge for a teacher. 

5. The greater awareness of items related to places visited as 
they appear in the news will help keep a teacher up-to-date. 

Any school curriculum will be enriched by an individual with 
such a background of material. Again I say, take a field trip! It is 
fun. You see and learn much that is so worth-while and that cannot 
be told in words. 


TEACHING MAP PROJECTIONS IN 
INTRODUCTORY GEOGRAPHY COURSES 


ANASTASIA VAN BURKALOW 
Hunter College 


Most introductory geography courses at the college level in- 
clude some work on map projections. Traditionally, 10 or 12 projec- 
tions are described in terms of the grid pattern; their specific 
properties and their advantages and disadvantages are discussed ; 
and for some of them the methods of construction may be con 
sidered briefly. How well does this serve the needs of the stu- 
dents— either those who decide to specialize in geography or the 
far greater number who will never take another course in the sub- 
ject? 

Certainly students who plan to become professional geogra- 
phers will need detailed training in the use and construction of map 
projections. From time to time they may be called upon to prepare 
or to supervise the preparation of maps for a variety of purposes, 
and selection of the most suitable projection is one of the first steps 
to success. If the geographer does his own drafting he must under- 
stand the methods of constructing various map projections. Will 
he be able to function in these ways on the basis of what he learns 
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about map projections in his introductory geography course? 
Probably rarely, if ever. He must have specialized training in 
cartography. 

In most introductory classes, however, the great majority of the 
students will not decide to become geographers. They will not need 
training in the selection and construction of map projections, for 
itis very unlikely that they will ever be map makers. But they will 
probably be map users, whatever their walk in life; and the goal 
of our teaching should be to help them make better use of maps 
and understand not only some of the special functions maps can 
serve but also some of their limitations. In other words, we should 
try to make them realize that ‘‘maps can save the mind an in 
finitude of words’? and can be a valuable tool in many fields of 
activity. At the same time they must learn that maps can sometimes 
he ‘‘liars’’ in some respects if they are taken at face value; and 
we must show them how to be aware of the distortions that can be 
so misleading. Will the average student be helped in these respects 
hy memorizing the appearance, properties and methods of con- 
struction of a selected list of projections? Will it be of any practi 
cal value to him, for example, merely to know whether the paral- 
lels and meridians are curved or straight lines; whether the curved 


lines are ares of cireles or some other type of curve; whether a 
given projection is best suited for large-scale or small-scale maps; 
etce.? Will such facts, per se, help him to appreciate the distortion 
involved in a given projection? Will he remember these facts long? 
Will they help him to understand an entirely new map projection 
that is not on the list studied in class? 


If the answers to these questions are all negative, as the writer 
believes them to be, then college geography teachers need to find 
some new way of teaching map projections in their introductory 
courses, something more than a collection of facts about certain 
selected projections. What we need to teach is a method of compar 
ing the grid pattern of any map projection, whether familiar or 
not, with the grid pattern of the globe. The student must learn 
to observe how the map grid differs from the globe grid in the 
spacing and shape of the lines and in the angles at which they 
cross each other; and to understand that distortions of the grid 
result in similar distortions of the shapes and relative sizes of 
earth features mapped on that grid. 

With this in mind the writer has prepared the following ex- 
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planatory material and laboratory exercises on map projections. 
All that has to be memorized is the grid pattern on the globe. The 
rest is a matter of observation. It is suggested that the student 
choose the examples asked for from a selected list of projections, 
of which the following are useful and readily obtainable: Ortho- 
graphic, Stereographic, Gnomonic, Polar Equidistant, Mercator, 
Homolographic, Sinusoidal, Homolosine, Conic. 


Grip versus Map Grip 


Only a globe can represent the earth’s surface features cor- 
rectly with respect to all of the following points: area, shape, scale, 
direction. On a globe areas are shown in their proper size relation 
to each other; the shapes of earth features are correctly shown; the 
scale is the same everywhere; and the compass direction from any 
point to any other point is true. These correct space relationships 
are represented diagrammatically by the pattern of the grid made 
hy the parallels of latitude and the meridians of longitude. The 
parallels are parallel circles, equally spaced and of shorter and 
shorter circumference toward the poles. Parallel 60° North or 
South is only half as great in circumference as is the equator. The 
meridians, crossing the parallels at right angles, are half circles 
converging at the poles and spreading apart at the equator, where 
they are twice as far apart as they are on parallel 60° North or 
South. 

When the earth’s surface features are to be shown on a flat 
imap, the first step is to draw the grid system of the globe on a 
plane surface. Points of known latitude and longitude can then be 
plotted on the grid and connected to show the outlines of continents, 
rivers, lakes, ete. There are many different ways of drawing the 
grid of a map, each way producing a characteristic pattern called a 
map projection—‘a systematic drawing of lines representing 
meridians and parallels on a plane surface, either for the whole 
earth or for some portion of it.’” 

In transferring the earth’s features from the curved surface of 
the globe to a flat map there will inevitably be more or less distor 
tion. Some parts of the picture will have to be stretehed with refer 
ence to other parts. As a result, no single projection can duplicate 
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the globe’s accurate representation of area, shape, scale and direc- 
tion. Some projections are inaccurate with respect to all of these 
features. Others are devised so as to give a true representation of 
one of them at the expense of marked distortion of some of the 
others. Careful examination of the grid pattern will give clues as 
to the types of distortion involved, for the grid of the globe will be 
altered in one or more of the following characteristics: the spacing 


of the lines; their shapes; the angles at which they cross each other. 
In the following exercises you will observe examples of such varia- 
tions in the grid pattern, with the purpose of discovering what they 
can reveal about distortions of scale, of size and shape of earth 
features and of direction. 


A Srupy Scate VARIATIONS AS REVEALED BY THE Grip Spacinea 


1. A degree of latitude is essentially the same in length—about 
69 miles—everywhere on the earth. This is revealed on the globe 
grid by the essentially equal spacing of the parallels. One degree 
of latitude (69 miles) is represented by the same distance every 
where on the globe. That is, the north-south seale is constant. If 
on a map the spacing of the parallels is not equal, the north-south 
scale varies, being larger where the parallels are farther apart and 
smaller where they are closer together, 

Exercise: Name a projection on which 

a. The north-south seale, measured along the central meridian, is constant (ice., the 
parallels are equally spaced) 

b. The north-south seale, measured along the central meridan, is larger (ice, the 

irallels are farther apart) near the poles than near the equator 


c. The north-south seale, measured along the central meridian, is larger near the 
equator than near the poles 
d. The north-south seale is larger near the east and west margins of the map than 


r the center (ve, the parallels spread apart toward the margins) 


2. A degree of longitude varies in length from about 69 miles at 


the equator to half this value at 60° North or South, and to zero at 
the poles; but everywhere along any one parallel of latitude the 
length of one degree of longitude is the same. This is revealed on 
the globe by the equal spacing of the meridians along any single 
parallel. That is, the east-west scale is constant. If on a map the 
spacing of meridians along any one parallel is unequal, the east 
west scale varies along that parallel, being larger where the merid 
ians are farther apart and smaller where they are closer together. 
If the meridians fail to converge, or converge at a rate different 
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from that on the globe, the east-west seale will be different in dif- 
ferent latitudes. 


Exercise: Name a projection on which 


i. The east-west seale, shown by the spacing of meridians along any one parallel, 
is larger (e., the meridians are farther apart) near the east and west margins of the 
map than near the center 

b. The east-west scale, shown by the spacing of meridians along uny one parallel, 
«maller near the east and west margins of the map than near the center 


The east-west seale is larger near the poles than near the equator, because the 
meridians are parallel to each other 


d. The east-west seale ix larger near the poles than near the equator because the 


meridians converge poleward less rapidly than on the globe (i.e., on parallel 60° North 
or South they are more than half as far apart as on the equator) 


4. Some map projections are constructed so that distances are 
correct—Le., the scale is the same—in all directions from the center 
of the map. Such equidistant projections are of much value in map- 
ping air routes from one city, placed at the center of the map, to 
other parts of the world. However, even on an equidistant projec- 
tion distances in directions other than those that radiate out from 
the center of the map will not be correct, for the scale can never be 
the same in all parts of a map, no matter what the projection. On 
large-scale maps of limited areas the variations in scale are negli 
gible, but for maps of large parts of the earth they may be great. 
The seale given for such a map is, therefore, only a nominal one, 
representing the scale of the globe from which the map was theo 
retically projected. Mileages measured on the map in terms of this 
scale will, therefore, be more or less incorrect, as will be illustrated 
hy the following observations: 

Iixercise: For the distances indicated below, measure the true mileage on the globe 


and the apparent mileage in terms of the nominal scale on maps on the Homolosine and 
Conte projections 


i. Parallel 60° N., between meridians 70° W. and 120° W 


b. Meridian 100° or 105° W., between parallel 530° N. and the Arctic Circle 


A Srupy 1s Area AND RELATIONSHIPS 


If in some parts of a map both the north-south and the east 
west scales are larger than they are in other parts of the same map, 
the relative sizes of areas will not be truly represented. Where the 
scale is larger the sizes of earth features will appear dispropor 
tionately large in comparison with the sizes of features shown in 
other parts of the map. When parts of one feature, such as a con- 
tinent, are thus enlarged relative to other parts, the shape of the 
feature as a whole is distorted. 
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Exercises 

a. Greenland is about one ninth as large as South America. Observe their relative 
sizes on the globe. What is their apparent size relation on the Mercator projection? 
Explain, in terms of the grid pattern. 


b. Name another projection on which Greenland looks too large in comparison with 
South America. Explain, in terms of the grid pattern. 


c. Compare the shape of North America as shown on the Mercator projection with 
that shown on the globe. Summarize your observations and explain them 


2. Sometimes decreases in the north-south scale are compen- 
sated for by corresponding increases in the east-west scale in that 
same part of the map. Thus the relative sizes of areas are correctly 
shown, altho their shapes are distorted. (For example, a square, 
two inches by two inches, with an area of four square inches, can be 
changed into a rectangle four inches wide and only one inch tall. 
The area will still be four square inches, but the shape will be 
shorter and broader.) This is one way of producing an equal-area 
projection. On such a map, as on a globe, a square inch in any one 
part of the map represents the same number of square miles as 
does a square inch in any other part of the map. When it is iipor- 
tant that the correct relative sizes of earth features be represented, 
as in the study of areal distributions, an equal-area projection 
should be used. 

Exercises : 

a. Explain why the Mercator projection is not equal-area 

b. Explain why the Homolographic projection is equal-area. Compare the relative 
sizes of Greenland and South America as shown on this projection and on the globe 


ce. Compare the shape of North America as a whole as shown on the Homolosine 
projection with that shown on the globe. Explain in terms of tlie grid pattern of the map 


Oruer Suave Disrorrions 


Shape distortions result not only from variations in scale (see 
above) but also from variations in the angles at which the parallels 
and meridians cross each other. On the globe they always cross at 
right angles. When they cross at oblique angles, the shapes of earth 
features will be distorted as if they had been ‘‘ pulled on the bias.’’ 

Exercises: Using the Homolographic projection as an example, answer the following 
questions 

a. Which parts of the map are freest from angular shape distortions? 

b. Which parts are most affected? 

c. Note that on a globe the space bounded by parallels 20° and 40° 8. and meridians 
0° and 20° W. is the same shape as that bounded by 20° and 40° 8. and 160° and 180° F 
Draw the shapes of these two spaces as shown on the Homolographie projection 

d. Compare the shape of Australia as shown on the Homolographic projection with 
that shown on the globe. Write a staternent summarizing your observations 
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«. How could a Homolographiec projection be centered 
shape more accurately? 
f. Why, on the Homolosine 


free from this type of distortion? 


<o as to show Australia’s 


projection, are most of the continents relatively 


A Srupy Direcrions 


It is customary to orient a globe or a map with north at the top, 
and so we have come to think of north as up. Actually this is not at 
all necessary. In the first place we can hold the map or globe in any 
position we choose, and in special cases maps are often purposely 
oriented with north somewhere other than at the top of the page. 
Moreover, on some map projections it is impossible to have north 
at the top (see exercise a below), and sometimes more than one 
direction is represented along the top edge of the map (see exercise 
b below). This means that when we want to find which directions on 
a map are north, south, east or west, we cannot automatically find 
the answers in terms of the edges of the map, saying that going 
toward the top takes us farther north, toward the right takes us 
east, ete. Instead, we must examine the grid pattern of the map. 
The same is true when we want to discover the relation of two 
places to each other in terms of compass direction. If place A is 
farther north on the grid than place B, and at the same time farther 
west, A is northwest of B, no matter where it is on the page. 

Exercises 
a. On a map of Antarctica, in what direction are you going as you move from the 
center of the map toward 


1. the top edge of the map; 2. the bottom edge; 3. the right 
edge; 4. the left edge. Explain your answers 


b. On a map of Eurasia on Lambert’s Azimuthal Equal-area projection, in what 
direction are you going if from a point about an inch below the top edge of the map 
you start to move toward the top 
of the map; 3. at the extreme left 


1. along the central meridian; 2. at the extreme right 
Explain your answers 
Using the same map, answer the following questions 


1. Edinburgh is nearer the top of the page than is Copenhagen, yet it is not north 


of the latter. What is its direction from Copenhagen? 
In the same way determine the relation of Calcutta to Mandalay. Compare their 


relative positions on the page with those of Edinburgh and Copenhagen. Ex- 
plain the difference 


In the same way for the following pairs of places determine, from the grid 


whether the first place is north, northeast, east, ete., of the second: Paris and 


Stockholm; Oslo and Bucharest; Teheran and Tokyo; Budapest and Stock- 
holm; Manila and Seoul! 


d. Using a map of the United States on the Polyconic projection determine, by 
means of the grid, the state that extends: 1. farthest north; 2. farthest south; 3. farthest 
east; 4. farthest west 
e. Would it be any easier, in answering questions c. and d. above, to determine either 
north-south or east-west directional relationships on 


1. the Mercator projection? 2. the 
Homolosine projection? Explain your answer 
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THE GEOGRAPHER AS COORDINATOR 


W. A. BROWNE 
Missouri State Teachers College, Kirksville 


The geographer is well equipped to serve as coordinator in 
human affairs. The very nature of geography, treating as it does 
with earth, man and the multiplicity of human activities as related 
to the environment, places a student of the field in position to 
view the world panorama. In this orb the earth-man relations form 
the mosaic, and the various parts fit together as an orderly whole. 
This holds true in all stages of human advancement—from sav- 
agery to the most highly civilized peoples. In the first, in which man 
has little control over natural forces, but necessarily deals with 
them, a harmonious relationship is highly significant; in the latter, 
in which man controls most of his environmental factors, it is even 
more important that these forces of nature be dealt with properly. 
Without some degree of coordination the forces of nature tend to 
destroy man; only as man approaches perfect coordination of 
natural forces and human endeavor can he hope to attain maximum 
efficiency. 

Whether willed or not society is continuously drifting into 
a state of interdependency. At the present time no area or country 
is a unit unto itself. No single continent possesses a complete list of 
the materials classified as essential. Neither does Great Britain 
possess the particular skills of Mexican potters, nor the United 
States the bone-straightening technique of certain Amazonian In- 
dians. Numerous are the examples which might be cited. Hence, we 
must look to the earth at large for a complete list of the world’s 
goods and for other approaches to the highest human welfare. 

Two conditions are largely responsible for this state of affairs 
the unequal distribution of resources with respect to human needs 
and the lack of uniformity in human advancement over the earth. 
The idealistic goal, of course, is to organize the heterogeneity of 
world materials, information and skills into a homogeneous work 
ing unit. But these entities are ever in a state of change. Even if 
complete coordination were achieved, it would have to be altered 
from time to time in order to keep abreast of world evolution. Dis 
coveries, inventions and the development of new skills cause 
changes in the world pattern, thereby creating need for change in 
the existing organization. 
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A gigantic task lies ahead in man’s effort to secure perfect 
coordination. But any attempt to attain such a goal would of ne- 
cessity employ services for which the geographer is eminently 
fitted. ‘*‘ We have the unique ability to see patterns,’’ writes Wilson. 
‘*We must recognize our primary interest as being the discovery, 
identification, analysis, and synthesis of earth patterns.’’ During 
the recent world struggle and also in the even more general and 
enduring struggle between the mounting world population and 
world resources, geography has been put to a supreme test. But 
writes Mr. Light of the Geographic Review: ‘‘Geography, one 
might almost say, has been lying in wait for this moment.’’ Just 
how far geography is able to sueceed in solving this man-resource 
problem is yet to be seen, but for the geographer to fulfill his mis- 
sion satisfactorily he must be more active in fusing geographic 
knowledge with widespread human activities. 


BackGrounp OF CoORDINATION 

That there is particular need for such work in coordination, is not 
to be questioned. For centuries geographers have served as un- 
announced coordinators of human affairs. Whether so recognized or 
not many accomplishments of the ages fall into this category. Work 
in early mapping, in land utilization among the Mediterranean 
peoples, in work of discovering and charting courses of commerce, 
in ferreting out land routes for trade and movement of goods 
may be so classified. In the period of great discoveries and subse- 
quent settlement ‘‘Geography was the service arm of the great 
movements of civilized man about the earth.’’ And as more and 
more resources are utilized the demand grows for better methods of 
securing, moving, processing and utilizing these materials. 


ESTABLISHING THE Fact 


A basic problem in this task is that of establishing the fact 
that significant relationships exist. By reaching back into history 
we can secure any number of parallels for this purpose. The Egypt- 
ians developed the practice of planting their crops after the an- 
nual Nile floods had supplied moisture to their arid valley, but 
the Babylonians, without the advantage of annual floods, learned 
to divert the life-giving waters of their rivers onto their parched 
fields. The medieval baron selected his productive lands for culti- 
vation, but placed his castle in a naturally protected place or where 
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a moat might be girded about it. The occupation of semi-arid 
grasslands by nomadic peoples and the utilization of the humid, 
productive plains by about 90 per cent of the earth’s inhabitants 
have followed the same channel. It is not the result of fortune or 
accident but commonplace, judicious procedure which has been 
followed in utilizing the humid subtropical lands for cotton, the 
intermediate prairie lands for wheat and the humid low latitudes 
for sugar cane, coffee and cacao. Similarly, human wisdom has 
led to the establishment of great industrial centers at places con 
venient to sources of power. Commonly woodworking cities are at 
vantage points near forests, and most great commercial centers are 
on harbors accessible to ocean transport. 

Another objective has been the searching out of environment in 
which effort would be more and more remunerative. The historian 
traces in detail the great invasions from inner Asia eastward to 
the heart of the loessial plains of China and westward to the gates 
of Orleans, In these treatments the ramifications are varied, the 
facts numerous, but one basic thread—nomadic hunger—ties all 
together. The land of Khan luxuries on the one hand and that of 
Hanseatic accumulations on the other were areas in which, it was 
hoped, this desire of the nomad could be satisfied. If Hitler, as was 
reported, viewed the Ukraine as a land in which Germany could 
‘‘wallow in plenty,’’ he was seeking to satisfy the same appetite. 

In reference to New World colonization the orator of today 
enthralls his listeners by emphasis upon virtues, principles and 
liberties; but in the age of colonial inception the English composers 
seemed to have a better grasp of human qualities when they played 
upon such terms as gold, rubies, diamonds and viands. These 
phenomena, tho elementary in geography, lie beyond the horizon 
in most areas of thought. 

Any number of examples may be taken from developments in 
our country. Jamestown, Virginia, located in opposition to the 
sensible instructions carried to the New World, flourished for a 
time but early came to naught. The site is now represented pri 
marily by a marker, which might be accepted as a monument or 
symbol of man’s failure from running counter to earth relations. In 
the same period was established the village of Bath, North Caro 
lina, at the head of an estuary and not far inland from Jamestown. 
From that time it has served as a small community. For long the 
village was an agricultural center and port for small craft, with 
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fishing of some importance. More recently lumbering has supple 
mented these early activities. Today the presence of a consolidated 
school lends culture to the general complacency of life. Also in the 
same period a similar village was planted at the mouth of the 
Hudson. This last establishment has never ceased to grow. New 
York now holds a place among the great urban centers of the earth, 
with all the complexities and perplexities that metropolitan de- 
velopment incurs. 

That there should have been extreme variation in early consid- 
erations and in the development of these three vastly different 
establishments is to be expected. And apparently any geographer 
could have gone far in analyzing the situations and in directing 
activities into helpful channels. With such procedure, had the first 
site been selected at all, doubtless it would have been done as a tem 
porary expedient and would have been so considered in planning 
and constructing. Any type of street pattern and temporary struc- 
tures might have served well. In the second case the builders seem 
to have followed a logical development for the type of area in which 
Bath is located. The village of some 400 is appropriate to its rather 
limited area of sterile soils, enmeshed with considerable swamp 
land, forest of moderate quality, and of only seant access to the 
ocean, The town pattern conforms to the highway as the chief 
thorofare, so that a large percentage of the people are in view of the 
passing traffic; many of the early structures are in a good state of 
repair, and, with little or no alteration, are considered practical 
for present use. These include homes and also a church, the oldest 
in North Carolina. As for New York, no one would assume that, at 
the time of inception, planning could have provided all the neces- 
sury intricacies of this complicated metropolis. Had it not been 
impossible, it would have been impracticable to have done so. But 
from its harborage, adjacent to good land and other resources, 
and its juxtaposition to the American and European coasts one 
might have surmised a healthy growth. And further, it is believed 
that an alert geographer would have visualized the Hudson 
Mohawk depression as a future connecting link with the great 
interior of the continent. 


Present SIruaTions 


‘Turning to present situations we find an ever expanding need 
for the coordinator. The prevalence of nationalistic and imperial 
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istic tendencies in a world rapidly becoming crowded for living 
space brings great problems into focus. The present problem of the 
New Israel is both timely and pertinent. Apparently most thought 
on this topie gives little or no consideration to space and oppor- 
tunity for living in that area. Regardless of sympathies aroused 
for the homeless and destitute Jewish victims of the Muropean 
debacle, the geographer views Israel as a poor asylum for displaced 
persons. 

The new country contains some 8,000 square miles, about the 
area of New Jersey, but this includes the practically worthless 
desert of Negeb. On the remaining 4,600 square miles live almost all 
the population of about 1,390,000. This gives a density of around 
300 per square mile, and these people depend primarily on agricul 
ture that is largely olives, vegetables, citrus fruits and vines. Some 
of the irrigated soils already have become alkaline, and the water 
supply for this use is quite limited. Some contend that industry is 
the solution, but for this again the country is ill-suited. None of 
the great prerequisites of manufacturing are present in large 
quantity. Only secant and costly water power is available and no 
coal or oil; materials for processing are similarly scarce. But, writes 
Poole, ‘‘It is these basic considerations that appeal so strongly to 
the geographer which appear to have been overlooked by the 
general public in the welter of racial, religious, political and ‘oily’ 
arguments that have filled our newspapers and journals for so 
many years.’’ 

Pursuant to this trend in thought is a recent suggestion by a 
middle-aged, apparently successful business man who, being in 
formed of the limited opportunities in Israel for the Jews, sug 
vested that northeastern Africa be used for this purpose. After 
being instructed as to the aridity of that area he suggested using 
water from the Mediterranean for irrigating those desert lands. 
Such reasoning, or lack of reasoning, might well envisage much 
room for the Chinese in Sinkiang which has only six people per 
square mile, but Chang Chih-yi, who has investigated that large 
area, concludes that, according to opportunity, the land is already 
well filled. Also Griffith Taylor has pointed out the experience of 
Australia in building a railroad into her western desert. After 
many years, about the only settlers along it are those who operate 
the stations. The geographer would more readily agree with the 
work of Oliver J. Todd in reclaiming from the Yellow River two 
million acres of good farmlands. 
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INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


In the Western World Argentina has for some time been the 
country most estranged from inter-American activities. This ap- 
plies not only to her role in the Pan American Union, but also to 
her attitude toward the United States individually. How can the 
yeographer be of service in treating this topic, of which our public 
ix so poorly informed, of which the attitudes of most people are 
based primarily on sentiment? Here the coordinator becomes 
largely an informer, Since much of the friction arises from com- 
mercial relations, a fairly recent listing of Argentine exports may 
he used effectively. Six of that country’s leading exports definitely 
clash with United States products in our home markets. Once it is 
found that dissension rises from these items, which are basic in the 
economic structure of Argentine life, it becomes apparent that they 
are primary factors in her international relations. Consideration of 
Argentina’s position then becomes realistic and meaningful. 

Similar sentiment exists concerning prewar Japan. Only a cur 
sory survey of that country and her resources reveals a critical 
situation. There the chief dependence of 70,000,000 inhabitants was 
on less arable land than that possessed by various of our individual 
states. For the United States as a whole the per capita arable land 
is 13 times that possessed by the Japanese. While knowledge of 
Japan’s plight does not necessitate approval of her imperialistic 
tactics, it does clarify the Japanese side of the issue. 

But at present the chief impasse lies between Russia and the 
United States, and the basis of disagreement is most complicated. 
Of all areas treated then, the geographer should exercise extreme 
care in handling Russia. What general course can be followed? As 
geographers we can steer rather clear of sentiment. In treating 
Russia, as with all areas and topics of controversial nature, a 
safe course is to clarify the causes of differences rather than to 
kindle fires of prejudice. Basic, factual material is important in 
this. The proper procedure would be to follow carefully the sugges 
tion by George Cressey that ‘‘the ideal would be to teach Soviet 
geography in terms which would be equally acceptable in either 
country.’’ How not to treat Russia apparently was well demon 
strated recently in a panel discussion on that country by Dale 
Carnegie and H. R. Knickerbocker in which no mention was made 
by either of Russia’s long struggle for access to the sea. The treat- 
ment somewhat resembled the child’s school essay in which he 
defined boundary thusly: ‘‘The boundary is an imaginary line, 
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drawn through Ireland, between the good people and the bad. If it 
were not for the boundary, Uncle Joe would send us a goose for 
Christmas.’’ 


PRoBLEM 


Finally, the eventual climax in coordination lies in the popula- 
tion-resource problem. The fact that millions of people die annually 
directly or indirectly from lack of food is conclusive evidence that 
the problem is at hand. That the situation might rapidly become 
acute on a broadened scale is attested by the doubling of the earth 
population in the last century. In dealing with increasing numbers 
it has long been recognized that three alternatives exist. These are: 
1. increased production of food; 2. migration; 3. starvation. Various 
parts of the world have gone far in the first. This applies to intensi- 
fication of agriculture as in China, India and Europe; to commerce 
as the old Hanse cities; and to industrialization as in Britain, 
Belgium and others. But it is to be noted also that in most instances 
certain dependence is placed on foreign territory and that definite 
limitations have already been reached in territorial exploitation. 
As to the second, there appears a definite approaching end to migra- 
tion, except lesser adjustments ‘‘to correct errors or in answer 
to the changes of technocracy.’’ As Mr. Light puts it, ‘‘the world 
is all but filled, title determined, ‘welcome’ signs down, the land 
strictly posted against further trespass.’’ The geographic transfer 
of large groups of people can be accomplished only at great cost 
and undue hardship. 

Then, is there danger that the last will overtake us, that after 
all Malthus was right? Some conditions point in that direction. 
Estimates place land needs at 2.5 acres per person, but the earth’s 
crop-producing area of four billion acres gives only 1.77 acres each. 
Sir John Boyd Orr declared that ‘‘even before the War two-thirds 
of the people of the world were undernourished all the time.’’ 
Writes C. L. Walker: ‘in only a few short periods in history, and 
in only a few limited places on earth, has man ever had enough to 
eat. Even in modern times, in normal crop years, inadequate food 
has been killing him off at the rate of 20 to 30 millions a year.’’ And 
now the population authorities are telling us that the total popula- 
tion is destined to double in 90 years. It is suggested that if India’s 
death rate could be lowered to that of the United States, that 
country alone, ‘‘can fill five earths like our present one in a 
century.”’ 
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Such conditions lend substance to Road to Survival and This 
Plundered Planet, but agriculturists point the way out by plant 
improvement and higher yields. ‘‘ Yet gains in yield,’’ again refer- 
ring to Mr. Light, ‘‘mean only postponement, not victory.”’ 

l’ollowing these trends it seems that there is but one conclusion. 
With an unhampered rising population curve moving forward 
along a fixed or diminishing world resource curve, the two eventu- 
ally must cross. 

But where the coordinator? To him the general procedure re- 
mains little changed. What difference whether we agree with the 
preceding group or whether we accept Dr. Busch’s thinking, that by 
utilizing minerals from the sea, there may be provided sustenance 
for any imaginable population. Whether for long or for short, 
however, the greatest survival can result only from complete co- 
ordination of all factors involved. 

If we consider the earth as a unit, there is little place for tariffs, 
subsidies or cartels. With artificial barriers erased, the regions of 
the earth would be free to function according to opportunities 
naturally and culturally afforded. True, this type of program would 
necessitate reorientation on a vast scale. On the other hand areas 
thus affected, in general, would be those running counter to greatest 
efficiency, if earth-wide consideration be applied. Examples of 
improper functioning of areas are to be found in Spain where 
manufacturing is maintained under particular disadvantage and in 
Louisiana where sugar is produced at excessive cost. 

Conversely, many areas are deprived of realizing equivalent 
advantages by barriers artificially erected, for the benefit of certain 
groups or sections. Argentine beef, Australian wool and perhaps 
English cottons fall into this category. Mexican oranges, far 
superior in size, quality and beauty to those of Florida, California 
or Texas, could be produced in large quantity and at low cost, yet 
they are kept off United States markets. Such policies can be 
counted as attempts to promote the nationalistic, regionalistic or 
localistic advantage of a people or group, and may be accepted as 
symptoms of maladjustment. So long as these practices continue 
the coordinator will necessarily be hampered by certain limitations, 
but coordination in the various parts is none the less needed. So 
there remains a definite place for the coordinator, and effort in 


that direction should not be stifled. Therein lies the hope of human 
progress. 
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ANIMAL, VEGETABLE OR MINERAL? 


H. PHILLIP BACON 


George Peabody College for Teachers 


All teachers, and most students, understand the necessity of 
having periodic review sessions, particularly at the conclusion of a 
unit of work. Despite this recognized need, reviews too frequently 
fail to successfully accomplish their intended purpose and the class 
ends on a sour note after a dull period of questions by the tired 
teacher and attempted answers by the bored children. The average 
review session needs some type of vitamin injection to pep up its 
drooping performance. 


PLayinc QuESTIONS 

The old parlor game of Twenty Questions, resurrected in recent 
years by radio and television from an undeserved grave, is familiar 
to most boys and girls. It may be easily adapted for classroom use 
and is especially helpful in stimulating interest in reviewing geo- 
graphical material. 

For playing Twenty Questions in school, the subjects to be 
guessed should be chosen from the particular unit being reviewed. 
The items selected must, of course, be classified as ‘‘animal, vege 
table, or mineral.’’ While this somewhat limits the material that 
may be utilized, it is amazing how much of the factual type informa. 
tion one deals with in elementary geography will fall into the neces 
sary categories. 

The class should elect two captains who will then choose the 
members of their team. The opposing teams should sit on opposite 
sides of the room. One team will ask the first question, the other will 
try to discover the answer. The team that is to ask the question 
should get into a group and decide upon a particular item from 
their review unit. It is the duty of the captain to quietly direct the 
discussion in the selection of the items. When they have decided 
upon a subject, the captain announces to the opposing team that 
they have an item that is either ‘‘animal, vegetable or mineral.’’ 
(The teacher will sometimes have to help in determining this classi- 
fication for the teams.) The teacher should act as the judge, keep- 
ing a record on the blackboard of the number of questions asked, 
since the opposing group is limited to 20 questions. If the team is 
able to find the correct answer in fewer than 20, they score a point; 
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if they fail to discover the answer, the team asking the question 
scores the point. The two groups take turns asking and answering 
the questions. 


CONCLUSION 


This simple little game offers a much greater opportunity for 
reviewing geographical material than is at first apparent. When a 
team takes its turn asking the question they review much factual 
information in selecting an item to challenge their opponents’ 
knowledge. The group attempting to answer the question goes over 
the material they have learned from the unit in their efforts to dis- 
cover the particular ‘‘animal, vegetable, or mineral’’ the other team 
has in mind, Thus, a large part of the work covered in both reading 
and previous class discussions will be reviewed in a period devoted 
to Twenty Questions. Not only will the boys and girls have a splen- 
did opportunity for review, but the fun of playing this interesting 
and exciting game may be the stimulus necessary to pick up the 
spirits of teachers and students who have tired of the routine 
review session. 


STUDENT RATE FOR JOURNAL OF GEOGRAPHY 


The JournaL or Geocrapuy now offers a subscription rate to 
students. Orders must come in groups of not less than five, cash with 
order, at the rate of $2.25 foreach subscription. Nine issues during 
the school year will be sent to each subseriber’s address. 

Start your professional library now! Articles on how to teach 
geography thruout all grade levels appear monthly. Projects and 
activities will meet your needs. Bring your information up-to-date 
with articles about places, things, resources and people. 

Organize clubs now! Share your subscriptions with your class- 
mates. Social studies content in all grade levels is based on geo- 
graphic principles and backgrounds. Help yourself to find out more 
about the JournaL or GroGrapHy. 
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THE NATIONAL COUNCIL AT WORK 


The Executive Board, meeting in Buffalo, New York, in 1953, considered the ad- 
visability of making changes in the Constitution which would benefit the National 
Council. It was thought that the organization would be strengthened by having a 
larger Board in order to gain wider distribution in interests and participation, and to 
provide a better understanding of the organization for the members who carry on the 
work of the National Council, Such a proposal required changes in the Constitution 
and By-Laws 

An amendment to the Constitution requires: approval of the majority of the Execu- 
tive Board; announcement to the members at least one month before the annual 
meeting; and finally, approval of the majority of the Assembly at the annual meeting 
Two changes were approved at San Francisco at the session of the General Assembly, 
These are to read 


Article 4. Section 2. The officers of the National Council shall be a President, a 
First Vice-President, a Second Vice-President, a Secretary, a Treasurer, the Editor 
of the JourNnaL or Grocrarny, the Director of State Coordinators, and such other 
officers as the organization may from time to time deem necessary. 

Article 4. Section 3. The Executive Board consists of the officers, the most recent 
three past presidents, and nine elected members. 

An amendment to the By-Laws requires the majority vote of the Executive Board 
Two changes have been made. These are to read: 


Article 3. Section 1. Any member in good standing for the five consecutive years 
immediately preceding nomination shall be eligible for election to national office or to 
the Executive Board. 

Article 7. Section 4. A quorum for the transaction of business shall consist of not 
less than eight members of the Executive Board including the President or First or 
Second Vice-President, and the Secretary, or his full instructed proxy. 

This information brings up-to-date the data in the May 1952 issue of the JouaNna. 
or GeooraPHy which was devoted entirely to a complete report ca the National Council 
as a Working Organization. The above four amendments are effective as of February 1, 
1955 

Student rates for the JourNAL or Geoorarny are now available. The plan is as 
follows: subscriptions to be sent in blocks of five or more, cash with order, at a rate of 
$2.25 each. Now it is possible for more students to invest in geographic education ma- 
terials that are functional and professional. Every member of the National Council who 
is teaching at college level should make an effort to find five or more students to 
become subscribers. Some day, these students will be our colleagues and potential 
members of the Council. All group subscriptions are sent directly to our business 
office, the JournaL or GrocrapHy, 3333 Elston Avenue, Chicago 18, Illinois 

On January 6 and 7, 1955, Dr. Katheryne T. Whittemore, Head of the Department 
of Geography at State University College for Teachers at Buffalo, New York, represents 
the National Council of Geography Teachers at the inauguration of Dr. Clifford Cook 
Furnas as Chancellor of the University of Buffalo in that city. Thereby, NCGT is rep- 
resented among the Learned Societies in attendance 


Forthcoming reports on this page will announce appointments to committees, the 
work of committees, and the continuing work of the National Council 

Members are invited and urged to write to the officers regarding the work of the 
Council, Do send in your suggestions for furthering the effectiveness of your organization 
We all need to make some contribution to NCGT to keep it dynamic and add to its 
growing membership. 

M. Metvina Svec 

Premdent 
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GEOGRAPHICAL PUBLICATIONS 


©. H. K. Spate. India and Pakistan: A General and Regional Geography. 
E. P. Dutton and Co., New York, 1954. 827 pages, 160 maps and diagrams. 
$12.75. 
Those geographers who have been eagerly awaiting Dr. Spate’s new book will not 
be disappointed, India and Pakistan is a major contribution to the regional geographic 
literature of Asia. 


The book is divided into four parts. Part I, “The Land,” considers the geologic 
structure, relief, climate, vegetation and soils. Part II, “The People,” covers the numbers, 
densities and major ethnic, linguistic and religious groupings of the people, and the 
caste system. The major historical events are outlined, and rural and urban settlement 
are discussed, Part III, “The Economy,” is an analysis of agriculture, natural resources, 
industries, transport and trade. Part IV, “The Face of the Land,” is a series of masterful 
descriptions of the major regions of the subcontinent, with an excellent chapter on Ceylon 
by B. H. Farmer 

It is evident that Dr. Spate has read widely.in India’s geography, history and litera- 
ture. This is reflected in his writing, which is interesting, almost conversational in style, 
and spiced with revealing descriptive quotations. The maps are well done. Many are 
large scale, based on Survey of India topographic sheets, and are integrated with the 
regional descriptions, The only photograph is the frontispiece: a very poor picture of a 
relief model. It is a pity that photographs of this picturesque and colorful land were 
not included 


India, Pakistan and Ceylon are still in need of basic geographic field studies to 
explain their almost innumerable varieties of land oceupance. The road ahead is long, 
but Dr. Spate’s new book makes one less likely to lose the way 
University of Missouri Howarp F. Hirt 


Jack Bechdolt. Oliver Becomes A Weatherman. Julian Mesner, Inc., New 
York, 1953. 63 pages, 34 illustrations. $1.60. 
This book, one of the Everyday Science Stories series, presents educational informa- 


tion in an entertaining and enjoyable manner. The plots are filled with excitement 
ind suspense 


Descriptions thruout the book are accurate and in most cases detailed, and would 
encourage children to raise questions that would lead to new ideas and interests 

Oliver Ott, the story's hero, is attempting to forecast the weather for his fellow 
classmates, interest being promoted by what the weather would be for the big fall football 
game. The construction and use of his homemade instruments for placing a weather 
forecast bulletin on his school’s bulletin board during the school year are well illustrated 
and should be readily understood by fourth to sixth grade students 

The construction of the wet-bulb thermometer is clear enough for the intermediate- 
grade pupil, but the explanation for its use seems hurried and lacking in detail. On page 
22, “To tell how much moisture was in the air, Oliver had only to compare the reading 
of the wet-bulb thermometer with that of a regular thermometer.” No relative values 
as to degree of humid or dry condition existing is presented, thus the student is unabli 
to understand his readings 

The last 23 pages are devoted to Master Ott’s interest in rain making and his 
possible production of a local snowstorm. Tho much accurate information on cloud 
seeding is unfolded, this portion of the book might better be classified as elementary 
science fiction—interesting re ading, but far-fetched 

Altho the vocabulary and concepts in this book would place it at fourth to sixth 
grade level, the excerpts could be read to younger children 

Vorthern Mlinois State Teachers College, DeKalb Crorce P. Stevens 


For the Elementary Pupil... 


For the first time an effective 


“blending” of the geography and Beyond 
history of our American neighbors Our 
—Canada and Latin America . . . their 

lands, their homes, their daily lives, Borders 


their past and their present. 


For the Junior-Senior 
High School Student... 


World affairs are no longer 
distant doings . . . the facts 
of geography and history 
“condition” world affairs . 
more understanding citizens 
is the ultimate purpose. 


Geography and 
World Affairs 


RAND MCNALLY & COMPANY 
P. O. Box 7600, Chicago 80, Ill. 


A Distinguished New Text for | 
High School Physiography 


Classes 


EARTH SCIENCE 


THE WORLD WE LIVE IN 


Namowitz, Stone 


Published late in 1953, this beautiful book is the first new physiography 
text written specifically for high school students in many years. 


D. VAN NOSTRAND COMPANY, INC. 
250 Fourth Avenue New York 3, N. Y. 


Dea! with those who deal with us—Write our advertisers 
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Progressive Educators 
Are Praising It! 


CRAM GRADED PROGRAM 


Globes, Maps, Charts, Atlases 


Cram graded teaching plan is being universally accepted 
because it supplies a logical supplement to the graded courses advanced by text- 
books now being used in our schools. It assures more thorough teaching—improved 
used of the teacher’s time—develops faster and sounder understanding for pupils 
at all grade levels. 
Send for new Catalog of Teaching Aids No. 86-B 
giving complete information about Cram Graded Pro- 
gram and Markable-Kleenable surface. 


THE GEORGE F. CRAM COMPANY, INC. 
730 E. Washington St., Indianapolis 7, Indiana 


CLIMATIC ATLAS OF THE UNITED STATES 
BY STEPHEN SARGENT VISHER 


This is the first book in thirty years to assemble all the available maps on the 
diverse and many-faceted climates of this country. Working with the full 
coéperation of the U.S. Weather Bureau, Professor Visher has assembled 
and prepared 1,031 maps and diagrams which show in turn various aspects 
of temperature, winds, storms, sunshine, humidity, evaporation, precipita- 
tion, some consequences of the climate, and finally, climatic regions and 
changes of climate. There is much supplementary material, including charts, 
graphs, an index, and a complete list of references and sources used. ‘Pro- 
fessor Visher has done a notable service to climatology and to all who use 
climatic maps of the United States.""—Charles F. Brooks, Blue Hill Meteoro- 
logical Observatory, Harvard University. 7% x 11% $9.00 


Through your Bookstore, or from 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
CAMBRIDGE 38, MASSACHUSETTS 


Mention the JOURNAL—It Assures Service 
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_ Social Studies for Our Times 
With emphasis on history 


MAN’S WAYS 
AND TIMES 


Grades 3 through 6 
WAYS OF OUR LAND 


Clarence Woodrow Sorensen 


OLD WAYS 
AND NEW WAYS 
Lewis Paul Todd ¢ Kenneth S. Cooper 
NEW WAYS IN 
THE NEW WORLD 
Lewis Paul Todd ¢ Kenneth S. Cooper 


WORLD WAYS 
Lewis Paul Todd ¢ Kenneth S. Cooper 


Teacher's guide for each grade. 


With emphasis on geography 


MAN IN 
HIS WORLD 


Grade 4 to junior high school 


OUR BIG WORLD 


Barrows, Parker, Sorensen 


THE AMERICAN 
CONTINENTS 


Barrows, Parker, Sorensen 


OLD WORLD LANDS 


Barrows, Parker, Sorensen 


A WORLD VIEW 


Clarence Woodrow Sorensen 


Workbooks and teachers’ guides. 


Silver Burdett 


45 East I7th Street, New York 3, N.Y. 


Chicago © San Francisco @ Dallas ©¢ Atlanta 


CAUSE and EFFECT 


PHILIPS’ 
JOMPARATIVE 
WALL SERIES 


Each 44” x 36” 
In Color 


A Marvelous Collection of 
100 Maps 


maps of World 

maps of U.S.A. 

maps of Europe 

maps of Asia 

maps of Africa 

maps of North America 
maps of South America 
maps of Australia and New 
Zealand 

maps of Canada 

maps of British Isles 

maps of India, Pakistan 
maps of South Africa 
SHOWING: Density of Population — 
Economic Development — Political Fea- 
tures — Ocean Currents — Communica- 
tions — Conservation — Occupations — 
Temperature — Vegetation — Industry 
— Commerce — Pressure — Climate — 


Rainfall — Winds -—— Relief. 


Sold singly or in sets of your own choosing. 
In various mountings which govern prices. 


For reference use we recommend “General and 
Regional Geography” by Unstead and Taylor. 
Contains 520 pages, including 134 maps and 
diagrams. Revised \5th Edition. No. H89, Post- 
paid $4.00. 


Write for circular Cb 


Devover-Creppert Go, 


5235 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40, Il. 


Tell Advertisers You Saw It in the JOURNAL 


* South America 


WRITE For Free Catalog 


McKNIGHT & McKNIGHT 


WEBSTER’S 
GEOGRAPHICAL 
DICTIONARY 


A Merriam-Webster 
ORE than 40,000 of the world’s im- 
- portant places listed in one alpha- 
betical order with concise information, 
historical notes, pronunciations. 177 new 
maps, including 24 full page maps in 
color. 126 useful tables, 1,350 pages. A 
vital aid to clear understanding of worid 
events. Thumb index. $8.50. 
G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Publishers 
Springfield 2, Mass. 


Choice of 3 sixes: 8” x 10'/,”, 1014” x 15”, 21” x 32” 
* Europe * Asia Africa 


* Australia * North America 


PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 


Dept. G, MARKET & CENTER STS. BLOOMINGTON, ILL. 


EDITORIAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Officers of the Geography Club of Western Pennsylvania are: President, Irene Brock- 
myer, Avenworth Schools, Pittsburgh 2; Vice-President, Jean Lawrence, North Hills 
Schools, Pittsburgh 29; Secretary, Mary Elizabeth Sefler, North Hills Schools, Pittsburgh 
29: and Treasurer, Flora Belle Faddis, Bethel Boro Schools, R.D. #1, Library. 


Do Your Part—Buy from our Advertisers 


Free! NA 


way . Scarce genuine postage stamp 

as illustrated, picturing firet 
U.S.A. (issued in 1847!); 
PLUS big collection of 30 all 
different United States; 19th 
a century, valuable $5 stamp, 
ma etc.: PLUS packet beautiful 
Commemoratives including 
| '93 Columbian, Boy Scouts, 
1 Wild West, and many oth 
ers. EXTRA! Big illustrat 
ed S. catalog and oth 
er attractive offers for your 
consideration. Send 10c to 
help defray cost of mail- 
ing. Act NOW! 


H. E. HARRIS G CO 
1603 Transit Bidg., Boston 17, Mass. 


52 FULL PAGE Maps 


of trade areas are included in 
A MANUAL 
of the 
ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY 
of the UNITED STATES 


it's the BEST 
reference for both—Teacher and Student 


161 Pages Educational Publishers 
$4.80 122 N. 7th St., St. Louis, Mo. 


The 1955 officers of the Pennsylvania Council of Geography Teachers are: President, 
Mary Viola Phillips, New Kensington Senior High School, New Kensington; First Vice- 
President, Josephine Moyer, State Teachers College, Kutztown; Second Vice-President, 
Eugenia Baxter, Belle Vernon; Secretary-Treasurer, Catherine Mourer, Lancaster and 
Assistant Secretary, Katherine Montgomery, Greensburg 
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SOMETHING NEW in Geography Teaching! 


Enrich the Introductory Course with— 


READINGS 
GEOGRAPHY 


Donrs, Wayne University 
LAWRENCE M. Sommers, Michigan Slate College 
DONALD R. Perrerson, Northwestern University 


86 selections—scientific, educational, professional, semi-popular, 
and popular—comprising choice readings from past and current 


literature of geography—all at an unbelievably low cost, 


March, 1955 818 pages 5% x B34 Hard cover $2.95 


THE CROWELL GEOGRAPHY SERIES— 


Renner, Durand, White, & Gibson: 

World Economic Geography 
Kieffer: Studies in World Economic Geography, |6'/, « | | 
Pearcy, Fifield, & Associates: World Political Geography 
Renner & Associates: Global Geography 
Putnam, Brouillette, Kerr, & Robinson: Canadian Regions 


Thomas Y. Crowell Company 


Avenue, New York lo, New York 


Dea! with those who deal with us—-Write our advertisers 


$6.50 
$1.95 
$6.00 
$5.50 
$8. 16) 


3 Po Geography. Books 


REGIONAL GEOGRAPHY OF ANGLO -AMERICA 
SECOND EDITION 


By C. LANGDON WHITE, Stanford University, and EDWIN J. FOSCUE, Southern 
Methodist University 


Newly revised with an abundance of timely and accurate material, White & Foscue’s 
Regional Geography of Anglo-Amertca studies regions as determining factors in the life 
and economy of North America 


This text divides the continent into 15 “human-use” regions. Each region is then deseribed 
in detail -physieal features, natural resources, agricultural and manufactured goods and 
industrial output, and cultural and social development of the inhabitants. Throughout, the 
student is trained to think about ecological relationships between human beings and 
their natural environment within the regional framework. Includes the 1950 census figures, 
new, improved maps and photographs 


Published 1954 + S18 pages 7" x 


FUNDAMENTALS OF ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY 
THIRD EDITION 


By NELS A. BENGTSSON, University of Nebraska, and WILLIAM VAN ROYEN, 
University of Maryland 


Third Edition High-Points are 


Greater readability: increased correlation of content with maps, photographs, graphs; 
integration of key aspects of general environ 
mental conditions, global resources, world manufacturing and trade; 


on production trends, mineral reserves, demographic changes 


increased teaching, studying ease; acute 


up-lo date statistics 
. industrial and agricultural 
output; this Third Edition of a 17-year leader features a total of 551 maps, 550 charts and 
418 photographs. Wide (7° x 9%) ") double column pages increase reading ease and make 
possible the use of larger, clearer maps. There is a full color Physical Map of the World; 
and a full size Climates of the World map, which the students can color as each type of 
climate is studied, Both maps are fold-out 


Published 1950 74 pages 7" x 


ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY MANUAL, Second Edition 


By NELS A. BENGTSON, University of Nebraska, and VERA E. RIGDON, North- 
eastern State College, Oklahoma 


Ss receiving greater emphasis in Second Edition are 


Conservation of natural resources; e.g. soil, petroleum 


natural gas and human resources; 
international problems as related to resources and their utilization; transportation, trade 
and commerce; trends and interruptions of trends in production 


For your teaching convenience: Pages are perforated to permit removal for grading. The 


ind’ currency of statistical tables provide source material for all phases 
of economic geography: thus, you can choose those materials of 
student 


wealth of exercises 


wreatest value to your 


Published 1952 + 214 pages x 
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